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Funeral Hymns. 
From the German, by Rev. Charles T. Brooks. 
[ON LEAVING THE HOUSE.] 
* Come forth, move on with solemn song! 
The road is short, the rest is long ! 
T was God that led us in at birth, 
God leads us forth,— 
Man’s home is not this house of earth. 


“ Thou Inn of pilgrims here below! 
Thou gavest joy, thou gavest woe: 
Now, world, thy door forever close! 
The mortal goes 

Home to his heavenly repose,— 


“ Goes to a better place of rest; 

His weeping friends pronounce him blest, 
Good night! the noonday heavily 

Did rest on thee,— 

Farewell, the night is cool and free ! 


“ Sound out, ye bells, with festal din, 
And ring the blessed Sabbath in, 

That calls, ‘ Here ends life’s weary road ; 
Lay down your load, 

And rest in Christ, ye sons of God!’ ” 


[ON ENTERING THE GRAVEYARD.] 
“Now, gate of peace, thy wings unclose! 
Go in, to take thy long repose ! 

Ye slumberers in the earth’s calm breast, 
Grant this new guest 
A little space by you to rest! 


“ How thick the graves around us lie! 
Yet countless mansions shine on high ; 
And there already God’s free grace 
Hath marked a place 

Where soon shall shine this faded face. 


“ His is the kingdom and the power ; 

‘I come,’ he cries, ‘none knows the hour !’ 
Yea, ccme, Lord Jesus, speedily ! 

We wait for thee; 

Come, make us thine eternally!” 





Translated frem Riehl’s ‘‘ Musikalische Charakterképfe, by 
Fanny Malone Raymond. 
Bach and Mendelssohn 
From a Socrat Port oF View. 
Il. 
Music and Polished Society. 
(Continued.) 

He who would praise Mendelssohn as he merits, 
must not forget how many thousands have been 
attracted to the study of Handel and Bach, 
through him, and how, with his works, he opened 
out, for the whole nation, a new appreciation of 
these men, whose immortal fame will always be 
ours, yet whom we seemed for a time to have 
forgotten. Many, even, who cared to hear little 
else save Parisian and Italian music, have had 
new pleasure in German musical art awakened 
in them by Mendelssohn. Here we may plainly 
see how much more effectual is artistic creation, 
than all the preaching and theorizing in the 
world. Zealous critics had long thought to direct 
attention, with words, to the sublime models 
Bach and Handel offered us; but as soon as 
Mendelssohn set his exhortation to notes—or in 
notes—it succeeded at one blow. 


Mendelssohn never betrayed his nationality ; 
how few German masters there are, who can be 
placed side by side with him in this! Many 
write in an un-German spirit, and know not what 
they do. For of all arts, music is the oftenest 
pursued without thought, while poetry, painting 
and sculpture allow the changeful conditions of 
national life to flow in upon them, the majority 
of composers create according to chance, or, at 
the best, as a happy instinct guides them. 

This is the principal reason why music, that 
otherwise might become so extraordinary a 
power, rarely works practically upon the spirit- 
ual life of the nation. Mendelssohn chose, con- 
sciously, the stand-point of national effectuality. 
There are some musicians who can forgive him 
all things but this ! 

With such a view of the case, it seems a rare 
accident of destiny—if not something more—that 
Mendelssohn did not produce an opera. Form- 
erly, an opera might have been carelessly enough 
composed, and, for all that, it might succeed fam- 
ously; but the case is altered now. Half a 
musical generation asked a deep, artistic com- 
pletion for the opera; and Mendelssohn, the very 
man of men for this, the only man, perhaps, who 
could have entirely forced German opera from 
its incompletion—must die, when the first act of 
his opera was yet scarcely finished. 

That restorative tendency, by means of which 
German historical paintings has lately gained 
such triumphs, naturalized itself with music, in 
Mendelssohn ; indeed, it is a characteristic sign 
of the musical present. As Overbech, Veit, and 
Steinle painted the sacred histories, of which 
people did not want to hear any thing more, in 
the serious old style, so Mendelssohn wrote his 
oratorios and church compositions ; but he did 
not stand still at the ecclesiastical, though he 
clung as obstinately as the painters to the anti- 
quated ; and his circle of view become wide as 
the world itself, his works more full of life, and 
more in accordance with the spirit of our own 
age, although he did not always succeed in mak- 
ing himself fully master of his powers. When a 
good historic school is founded in our music—and 
we may safely predict that the near future will 
see it—Mendelssohn will be named the precursor 
of that school. We would have the young gen- 
eration swear, at the Master's grave, not to forget 
that this is the great heritage he has left to us; 
and to see to it, that to such an inheritance, an 
heir is raised up. 

Mendelssohn’s position in the history of music, 
may be compared with that which the Caracci 
occupy in the history of Italian painting. They 
also purified degenerate art, and returned to the 
study of the old classic masters, while, sustained 
by theoretic knowledge—like Mendelssohn—they 
created thoughtfully conceived works. Their 
aim has been styled an ecletic one. The same 
may be truly said of Mendelssohn, who with 
studied consciousness, united in one whole, the 
prominent characteristics of earlier schools; a 





its parts. It betokens a season of decay, when 
artists feel themselves obliged to look backward, 
in order to gather inspiration for new creations, 
from the study of more fortunate predecessors. 
Is this also the case in the history of music? 
Does not the over-abundance of merely technical 
effects, the abuse of form, look desperately like 
the degenerate time of historic painting? the 
Caracci were not able to dam the in-breaking 
flood of destruction; will the Mendelssohnian 
school permanently succeed ? 

When Mendelssohn placed Handel, Bach, and 
Beethoven, as foundation posts of all further 
progress in modern music, he brought great 
changes, not only into production, but even into 
the current traditional aspect of things. The 
masters who were looked upon at that time, as 
peculiarly classic, namely Mozart and Haydn 
have been—and especially the last named—prac- 
tically ignored by Mendelssohn. His entire 
direction is, in fact, an indirect polemic against 
theirs. This is easy to understand ; for that very 
degeneration in modern music, against which 
Mendelssohn fought so manfully, is rooted, partly 
in a misunderstanding of Beethoven, and partly 
in the spiritless superficiality, which may be 
traced back, in a direct line, to the stupidly 
mechanical imitators of Mozart and Haydn. It 
is plain that such music, running into the sand of 
the driest triviality, must have been a peculiar 
horror to a man like Mendelssohn ; and when the 
silly tone-play decorated itself with the spangles 
of German and French new-romanticism, it was 
difficult to subdue—for the Philister is immortal, 
But Mendelssohn was a re-action in himself; he 
caused us to forget the Viennese tone-school in 
Handel, Bach, and Beethoven. And we must 
acknowledge, besides, that, in spite of his classic 
spirit, he knew better how to set off the clear, 
delicately sensuous geniality of Haydn and 
Mozart, than all young Germany and the new 
romanticists together. 

But his one-sidedness first revenged itself on 
him. For we painfully miss, in Mendelssohn, that 
which was the good characteristic of the Mozart 
and Haydn period, in opposition to that of Han- 
del and Bach—namely, the harmonic rounding, 
and wise economy of the whole, and the youth- 
ful freshness of enthusiasm and _ inspiration. 
Mendelssohn’s works are always plastic and har- 
monic in parts, but the plasticity of the whole is 
wanting. This failure displays itself most clear- 
ly in his “ Elijah,” where one beauty strikes 
another dead, where large groups are spoiled by 
admirable single characteristics, and thus the 
whole is dulled by acertain weakness of coloring. 
On this account, Mendelssohn’s lesser works, 
which we cannot charge with this defect, make a 
more decided impression than his greater efforts. 
Even in the excessive spinning out of the theme, 
to which a one sided study of Bach and Mendels- 
sohn easily leads, this want becomes a wise fru- 
gality. The further music moves from its natural 
simple forms, the more it becomes a mere learned 





union, which is new in its combination, if not in 


composition, and the more broadly the theme 
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spins itself out. Even more than in Mendelssohn, 
we may observe this in Spohr, and especially in 
the elderly Spohr, In the old times, the themes 
were short-breathed, broken up; Mozart and 
Haydn stretched them out into close, precise 
proportions that united roundness and brevity; 
while Beethoven, on this point, too often over- 
stepped the boundary line of beautiful and cor- 
rect proportion. It is always a sign of the com- 
mencement of a downfall in art, when its simple 
first forms begin to extend their latitude. And 
this is the Achilles heel of Mendelssohn’s other- 
wise noble and harmonious technic. 

We will throw one more glance on the reform- 
atory mission of Mendelssohn. 

Is it not a national disgrace, that the Germans 
should be contending with the Parisians in their 
superficial opera style, their Fancies, Studies and 
Rondos,—forgetting those sublime forms of art, 
springing from the depths of the German mind— 
the oratorio, the symphony, sonata, quartette ? 
In this Mendelssohn was essentially a national 
composer; he made it the aim of his life to re- 
instate these noble forms in all their ancient 
honor. And so it happened, that he easily fell 
into frosty elegance, when he, at times, composed 
“saloon music.” But when he composed a Ger- 
man song, a sonata, or a church piece, his heart 
warmed to his work. Let this be a lesson and 
a warning to others ! 

Mendelssohn did his best to give to his large 
works the greatest possible finish,—but he was 
notwithstanding, most finished in his smaller 
works—in his songs; and this is not his least fame. 
The German song, from the artless national 
melody, up to the verses of Heine, coquetting 
with the national style, and over-civilized at 
heart; has been as genially, as nobly sung by 
Mendelssohn, as by Mozart and Schubert.* The 
grey-haired Goethe once laid his hand on the boy 
Mendelssohn, in whom he took delight. And the 
serious old master, Cherubini, gave the youth, in 
weighty words, his recommendation to an artistic 
career; it must have been the Song Composer 
Mendelssohn, upon whom Goethe’s hand rested, 
and of whom Cherubini pronounced prophetic 
words of praise. But we take it as a promising 


*T have spoken, in another place, on Mendelssohn's success 
in the resuscitation of the German People’s Song, as follows : 

‘ Mendelasohn had a clear theoretic insight into the charac- 
ter of the national melody; he has even, as it is well known. 
written national songs, with the intention of concentrating in 
them the style and spirit of the popular melodies. We cannct 
find this in any of the great masters who preceded him. And 
again, he comprehended the people's song in its historical sig- 
nification, As he was not only a creative, but also a critical 
and enquiring spirit, this comprehension was, from the begin- 
ning, @ condition of the most remarkable characteristic of his 
artistic organization. The national song had been rendered 
insipid, by the imitators of the Viennese tone-school; the 
musical romanticists had perverted it with mannerism ; but to 
him it was the most natural thing to go back to the purer 
original forms, that have been handed down to us from an 
earlier period. This was like the successful efforts of the 
sxgacious poets, Arnim, Brentano, Uhiand, &0.. who transfer- 
red the simple form and manner of expression of the songs of 
the middle ages, to their new, thoughtfully written ballads; 
indeed, in singing the well-known Minne-song, or his song of 
* Parting.” the same spirit is breathed around us, which we 
enjoy in the works of the above mentioned poets. We must 
not be surprised that ihis decisive change in the history of 
music took place some time after the lterary revolution; it 
was long after the poets, that the musicians stepped out from 
the period of naive creation, and decidedly fixed their position, 
in unity with the revolution in culture of the entire nation. 
And so it is, that through Mendelssohn, the German people's 
song, in a deep historical sense, has been re-found; and that, 
in bim, the twilight impulse.—to scek in national melody, 

eative strength for musical production—which seems to in- 
fluence our newest music, ripened, in him, to conscious Deed.” 





sign of the times, that the most national, tone- 
poet of the present has oniy been completely, 
freely, genially creative in the—little song. 

The Holy Plays in Bavaria. 

A correspondent of the Times writes from Mu- 
nich, Aug. 28: — 

Sir: I-have just returned from witnessing the 
Passions-Speil at Oberammergau, and I cannot 
resist endeavoring to furnish your readers with 
some idea of a performance of a most curious 
and remarkable nature, and which I have found 
both interesting and instructive in the very high- 
est degree. The Passions-Spiel originated in a 
vow made by the inhabitants of Oberammergau, 
in 1633—on their deliverance from a_ plague 
which ravaged the whole district, but fell with 
especial violence on their village—to represent 
every ten years for ever the last scenes of the 
life of the Savior. At that time snch represen- 
tations were not uncommon ; now this is proba- 
bly the only one remaining. Oberammergau, as 
its name implies, is the upper one of two villages 
which lie in the plain or meadow of the. Ammer, 
enclosed between some of the hills in the lower 
northern part of the Tyrolese Alps, 50 or 60 
miles Al lub of Munsch. It contains about 
1,280 inhabitants, living in some 200 houses, and, 
with the exceptions of the parson and his curate 
and the upper and under schoolmaster, there is 
probable not a single resident who is above the 
grade of a simple artificer, The theatre in 
which the performance now takes place iserected 
in the meadows just outside the village. It isa 
temporary building, formed of rough deal planks. 
The audience part is an enclosure of about 100 
feet wide by 140 long, sloping gradually upwards 
from the stage. It is open to the sky, except at 
the back, where it is partly covered by a raised 
gallery of reserved seats, and is capable of ac- 
commodating, in all, between 4,000 and 5,000 
persons. The text of the drama is the produc- 
tion of a priest, or rather, probably, of successive 
priests, of the parish. In regard to this consider- 
able mystery is preserved, both as to its author- 
ship and its contents. The songs of the chorus 
are printed and sold as a programme, but the 
parts of the solo performers are not to be ob- 
tained. Of course, a large portion consists of the 
actual words of the Gospels, but at least an 
equally large part is invented. The performance 
embraces the entire Sacred History, from the en- 
try of Christ to Jerusalem to his appearance to 
Mary Magdalene in the garden after his resur- 
rection, and every step in the narrative is prece- 
ded and illustrated by a representation of the 
scene or scenes in the earlier history which typi- 
fied, or are supposed to have typified it. These 
are not, like the scenes they typify, accompanied 
by either action or dialogue. They are, in fact, 
tableaux, silent and rigid, and so far similar to 

es plastiques—a term which I several times 

eard applied to them. They take place in the 
central hall, and during the three or four minutes 
of their exposure, the chorus, drawn up in line 
oa the proscenium, sing verses explaining and 
enforcing the resemblance intended. Some of 
these were quite new to me, and most happily 
chosen. Thus, before the Last Supper, appeared 
successively two tableaurx—1. The manna de- 
scending on the host of the Israelites. 2. The 
two spies bearing into the camp the huge bunch 
of the grapes of Eshcol. The agony in the gar- 
den and the betrayal of Christ were in like man- 
ner ushered in by—1. Adam gaining his bread 
by the sweat of his brow; 2. Joab stabbing Am- 
asa under the rocks of Gideon, while in the act 
of kissing him; and 3. by Samson betrayed by 
his wife into the hands of the Philistines. The 
condemnation of the Saviour by Caiaphas, on 
the evidence of false witnesses, was preceded by 
the similar condemnation of Naboth at the com- 
mand of Jezebel; the ultimate sentence to cru- 
cifixion, by the release of Joseph from durance, 
and his exaltation as governor over Egypt, and 
80 on. 

There were, in all, 25 of these tableaux, some 
of them containing more than 150 figures, and 
they appeared to afford great satisfaction to the 
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spectators. I have said that these tableaux pre- 
ceded the scenes in this sacred drama itself, typi- 
fied by them. Of those scenes there were in all 
17. 1 shall enumerate only the most remarkable 
though it is difficult to distinguish where all were 
so truthful and so forcible: 1. The Triumphal 
Entry of Christ to Jerusalem; the children and 
people shouting “ Hosanna!” and strewing 
clothes and branches. This introduced the Sa- 
viour and the apostles, and formed in itself an 
admirable introduction to the whole. There 
were certainly not less than 200 persons in the 
crowd, including 70 or 80 children. 2. The long 
and animated debates in the Sanhedrin, includ- 
ing the furious evidence of the expelled money 
changers, and later the interview with Judas, 
when the contract was ratified between him and 
the priests by the payment of the 30 pieces of 
silver. Nothing could be more characteristic, 
real, and unaflected than these. 3. The Lord’s 
Supper and the washing of the Apostles’s feet. 
Here the table was arranged on the model of the 
well-known picture of Leonardo da Vinci. 4. 
All the scenes in which Christ was brought suc- 
cessively before Annas, Caiaphas, Pilate, and 
Herod. The “ Ecce Homo” (copied, it struck 
me, from Van Dyck). The Scourging, &e. In 
some of these as many as 250 persons were at 
once on the scene, infuriated mobs of priests, 
money changers, Roman soldiers, &c. ; and, vio- 
lent as were the passions personified, there was 
not the least approach to rant, nor the slightest 
transgression into irreverence or improbability. 


In the course of these scenes, a striking oecur- 
rence was the contrast of Barrabas—a brutal and 
squalid figure—with the noble form and counte- 
nance of the sacred sufferer—the latter formed 
more after the model of those of Albert Durer 
than of any other painter,—at least such was my 
impression. Both Pilate and Herod were admi- 
rebly represented, but especially the former. 5. 
The whole long procession, at the slowest pace, 
from Pilate’s house to Golgotha, our Lord and 
the thieves carrying their huge crosses ; his inter- 
view with his mother and the other women of 
Jerusalem. This contained the only legendary 
or traditional incident in the whole performance 
to which, therefore, the most rigid Protestant, as 
such, could object—namely, the wiping of Christ’s 
face by St. Veronica; but there was no attempt 
to show the miraculous impression of the sacred 
countenance on the handkerchief which forms 
the point of the legend, and the action was in it- 
self a most natural and becoming one. 6. Of 
the last dreadful scene—the uprearing of the 
three crosses with their living burdens, and all 
the cruel incidents of that most cruel and linger- 
ing death—I know not how to speak. I only 
know that irreverence or incongruity was a feel- 
ing which never once entered my mind. It cer- 
tainly was not in any way perceptible on any of 
the faces within my reach, and the long-drawn 
sob or sigh which escaped from the whole mass of 
spectators, as from one man, when the sacred 
corpse was at last carried out of view, was one of 
the most genuine and remarkable tributes to the 
reality of the whole representation that can be 
imagined. The fierce blaze of the afternooon 
sun, in the fall heat of which the two last scenes 
took place, gave additional vividness to the repre- 
sentation of sufferings which derived half their 
torture from the fever and thirst by which they 
were accompanied. 7. Whether it was that the 
mabeogenet scenes were really less forcibly pre- 
seuted or not I do not know, but certainly they 
did not equal what had preceded them. More 
artifice was necessary in the management of the 
tomb, &c., and of the supernatural incidents of 
the resurrection. There was an unnecessarily 
long scene between the priests and Pilate, and 
the illustrative ‘ableaux seemed neith«r so good 
nor so appropriate as before. Perhaps the truth 
is, that after so tremendous a dénouement even 
that termination must have the effect of an anti- 
climax. At any rate, one was now hot and ex- 
hausted, and the termination of the whole at a 
few mirutes before four was felt by every one as 
a relief. The rmance began at eight, and 
thus lasted nearly eight hours, without any inter- 
val for refreshment. The only character which 
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calls for any remark, as being, to a certain de- 
gree, different from the ordinary conception, was 
that of Judas. He was not exhibited as the har- 
dened villain which we commonly take him to be 
steadily foreseeing and contempleting throughout 
the tremendous consequences of his treachery ; 
but rather as a narrow-minded, impulsive, vindic- 
tive man, really puzzled and annoyed at what he 
conceived to be the “ waste” of the 300 pence 
on the precious ointment, and stung to the quick 
by the reproof so publicly administered to him by 
Christ. Under the influence of these feelings he 
at last consents to the suggestions and entreaties 
of the priests and money-changers. But he nev- 
er really believes that what does happen will ac- 
tually come to pass, and his violent self-murder is 
the sudden result of his discovery of the certainty 
of the dreadful catastrophe in which he has been 
a chief actor. The minor details of the play 
were no less excellent than the more important 
matters. The music was truly admirable. It 
was composed or compiled by the village school- 
master, Dadler Rochus by name, for the perfor- 
mance in 1810, and was throughout paleduias 
and grave, and in perfect keeping with the piece. 
Muca of it reminded me of Mozart, though I 
failed to detect any appropriations of importance. 
The long-accompanied recitatives in which the 
chorus accompanied thé tableaux were quite in 
the manner of Sebastian Bach. No use, how- 
ever, was made of the chorales of the German 
school, of which the latter great master has made 
frequent use in his oratorios of the Passion. In 
the torms and colors of the crosses the paintings 
of the German school seem to have been mainly 
followed. The priests and their adherents ap- 
pear in caps, turbans, and robes of the most curi- 
ous forms, which have a wild Eastern. kind of 
look, but do not appear to me to be accurate. 
At any rate, they were not the dresses of modern 
Orientals. The Roman soldiers, though exceed- 
ingly picturesque, were more like medieval than 
classical figures.— The Times. 
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Johanna Kinkel’s Eight Letters to a Friend. 
ON INSTRUCTION ON THE PIANO. 
(Translated by Wm. Gravert, A. M.) 
¥e 

Recurring to a remark in the beginning of my 
preceding letter I declare it to be my opinion that 
all p sons without a natural musical organization 
had better not attempt singing and playing rather 
than make us poor piano teachers martyrs of patience: 
Why music has become so exclusive a social fashion’ 
I am at a loss to understand. <A “refined” house 
without a piano seems an impossibility. Girls incapa- 
ble of reciting a poem correctly still learn how to 
sing. We can hardly make a visit without being vis- 
ited by music, and what horrible music! Friends 
and enemies of music are equally offended by the 
sight of an operied piano with two candles upon it, 
when they enter a room for the sake of recreation. 
This music playing between conversation is a dis- 
solving acid to talking. If you succeed in finding an 
intelligent individual with whom to talk over highly 
interesting topics, if copious thoughts throng in for 
mutual exchange, the most animated communications 
are suddenly cut off by the ery of terror: “ Do you 
remember ?” 

You conquer your impatience, listen to the song 
that you have heard a hundred times with secret in- 
dignation, and then take up the preceding theme 
again. Before you have been able to answer satis- 
factorily a friend’s important question, the air wafts 
from the piano the beautiful song, “ Pop goes the —” 

Finally, you lose the last bit of patience and the 
desire of devoting the slightest attention to so cut up 
a cenversation, and allow everything to fall upon you 
you are an indolent prey to jingling, chatting, tea 
and cake. 

This intolerable music playing intruded upon peo- 
ple without their being asked whether they like it is a 
chief cause of the dullness of most of our “ society.” 





If a body wants to hear music let him go to a con- 
cert ; if he seeks conversation, let him go into society. 
How mean is it to allare one into “ society” by the 
prospect of conversation and force him to listen to 
music. They should at least honestly say beforehand 
that there will be music, so that he may betimes 
escape. 

The musician daily surrounded by the dreamy life 
of sounds, needs for his recreation an absolute change 
from his sphere of spiritual dawn to the sunlit region 
of mind, where thoughts strike electric sparks upon 
thoughts. What an enjoyment is a well arranged 
conversation growing up like an artistic work! The 
French are undoubtedly masters in this respect, while 
we place musical evening entertainments in its stead, 
How many women are in great need of this art of 
nobler conversation, sharpening, as it does, the clear 
insight in all relations! But they sit silently with 
their knittingwork in society and let music operate 
upon their senses to save the trouble of thinking. 
Those on the next lower step chat gratuitous non- 
sense between the music and look in their incompre- 
hensible rudeness upon it as a means of covering up 
the pauses that may arise in their talk. Society and 
music stand in the same relation as church and state, 
they fare better when sharply separated. 

If “ Society” is by all means to crave the alliance 
with some art in order to be elevated above the com- 
mon style, let them choose poetry, it being rather 
more congenial to conversation than music. How 
little known are our greatest lyrical poets in compar- 
ison, with the poorest song makers! No wonder; for 
custom allows our ladies only to make a show by 
singing and not by reciting or speaking in larger cir- 
cles. How much more would poetry refine the ladies 
if they would as zealously patronize it as they now 
do music ! 

Is it not strange that a young girl sings unabashed 
before hundreds but cannot recite a poem before the 
smallest company without trembling ? 

And yet how little do girls know their advantage 
here! The selection of their favorite poet and the 
tone of their voices in speaking his verses would af- 
ford them a more immediate outpouring of their soul 
than the mysterious language of tones understood by 
so few. 

It is an innate want of every girl’s heart to repre- 
sent her own sentiments in an ideal light. Thence 
comes that strong and anxious desire to sing, even 
where voice and talent are wanting. It is stimulated 
by an outside impulse frequently, I apprehend, lead- 
ing girls without inner qualification for music to enter 
its temple ; that is, we are so preéminently living in 
a musical age, that girls singing and performing on 
the piano enjoy an unjust privilege above their unmu- 
sical sisters. They are from early youth introduced 
in larger circles, attract more attention and marry 
sooner than others whose qualities remain unnoticed. 
Girls of cold hearts appear often more “souled ” 
than others, because they express well drilled senti- 
ments with a melodious voice although incapable of 
sentiment. Others who cannot invest themselves 
with such like prestige feel perhaps deeply, but their 
unmusical sounds render their sentiments a bitter 
irony. 

The latter ought, for their own benefit, necessarily 
to take leave of the musical department and be made 
representatives of the rhetorical art. 

You will look upon this letter as an odd deviation, 
since instead of promoting you (according to my 
promise) on the road of musical instruction, I declare 
myself for once against music. But I am aware that 
our art is undermined by the many unfit elements, 
and I would fain warn every mother not to sacrifice, 
out of sheer fashionableness, part of the life of her 
child to learning that art, if it does not possess natu- 
ral talent or great predilection for it. 


[We fully concur with the author ; there is, unfortunately, 
a great deal of iackneying of music and jingling dune. In- 





deed. where there is, as in large cities, ample and frequent op- 
portunity of listening to fine musical performances in concert 
and theatres, ‘‘society ” should be spared the annoyance of 
seeing music profaned and instruments tormented; but there 
are hundreds of towns, where no concerts or operas ate given 
and where there are people anxious to hear music, contented 
with the lighter range of compositions. Now. if pieces of the 
latter kind and perfectly within reach of amateurs and mem- 
bers of a family are well played, it may be excusable for pa- 
rents, who sometimes work hard to scrape together the teach- 
er’s fee and high-priced music-pieces, to desire to hear their 
children play in company, the more or less deserved praise of 
which bestowed upon the little performer tends undoubtedly 
to encourage him (or her) to push forward on the hard road. 
But we should suggest that, wherever music is performed in 
family circles, there should also be a kind of due regard for 
other attainments; why should it be impossible, to perform 
some well learned compositions and to recite elegantly and cor- 
rectly some excellent poems? Would not this do away with 
the author's just objection and at the same time popularize the 
fine arts, making them the ‘‘ Penates” of Home? Just try it. 
—TRANSLATOR. | 





Recollections of Mendelssohn. 
BY BAYARD TAYLOR. 

My first winter in Europe (that of 1844-5) was 
passed in Frankfort-on-the-Main. Among the advan- 
tages which I there enjoyed, not the least was that of 
educating, to some extent, a totally uncultivated 
taste for music—taste only, not talent—by hearing, 
habitually, the best productions of the best compos- 
ers. The City Theatre at that time was noted 
throughout Germany for the classic character of the 
operas which were produced on its boards. | It pos- 
sessed an admirable orchestra, a company of singers, 
of whom, if none were great, none at least were in- 
different, and a Director who consulted the interests 
of Art as the true means to advance his own. . Not 
only Beethoven’s Fidelio, all the operas of Mozart, 
including Titus and the Abduction om the Seraglio, 
and the master-pieces of Gluck and Cherubini, were 
given, but many forgotten operas of the past century 
were revived. My enjoyment of these works was of 
course more enthusiastic than intelligent, but, under 
the guidance of my friend and honsemate, Richard 
Storrs Willis, I attained, at last, some appreciation 
of the characters of the various masters. 

My highest measure of veneration was given to 
Beethoven, but, of living composers, none impressed 
me more profoundly than Mendelssohn. In him I 
found that rare union of imagination with the artistic 
sense (the classic instinct of proportion) which is the 
loftiest characteristic of genius. During the winter 
the Society of St. Cecilia produced his ‘‘ Walpurgis- 
nacht,” the music to Goethe’s words. I remember 
repeating to myself the opening lines, on the way to 
the concert-hall, and imagining a light, joyous air : 

“ Now laughs the May: 
To forests gray 
The ice no more is clinging: 
The snow has fled, 
And every glade 
Resounds with merry singing!” 
and Iremember, too, the surprised delight with which 
I heard, instead, the long, ringing outery of gladness, 
monotonous as sunshine, and as dazzling. Mendels- 
sohn was then temporarily residing in Frankfort, and 
was himself present at the performance of this work. 
I was not, however, aware of this at the time. 

Shortly afterwards, during the great Annual Fair, 
I was walking one afternoon with my friend Willis, 
along the northern bank of the Main. It was a de- 
liciously warm, sunny day, at the close of March, 
and the long stone quay was thronged with thousands 
of strangers from all parts of Europe. Poles, Bohe- 
mians, Tyrolese, Italians, and Greeks, were scattered 
through the crowd, and their various tongues and 
dialects continually met the ear. Against the ancient 
houses, beside the water-gate, were booths glittering 
with gaudy wares, and surrounded with groups of 
peasants in holiday costume, and up the river, over 
the old sand-stone bridge, over the green meadows of 
Offenbach, rose the mountains of Spessart, a dim, 
purple background to that. broad picture of moving 
life. As we pushed through the. crowd, my eyes, 
which had been wandering idly over the picturesque 
faces and costumes around us, were suddenly arrested 
by the face vf a man a little distance in front, ap- 
proaching us... His head was thrown back, and his 
eyes, large, dark, and of wonderful brilliancy, were 
fixed upon the western sky. Long, thin locks of 
black hair, with here aud there a silver streak, fell 
around his ears. His beard, of two or three days’ 
growth, and his cravat, loosely and awkwardly tied, 
added to the air of absorption, of self-forgerfulness, 
which marked his whole appearance. He made his 
way throngh the crowd mechanically, evidently but 
half ‘cotiscious of its’ presence. 
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As he drew nearer, I saw that his lips were mov- 
ing, and presently heard the under-tone of a deep, 
rich voice, chanting what appeared to be a choral, 
judging from the few bars which reached me in pass- 
ing. It was evidently—as I felt immediately—a 
soliloquy in music. I have not yet lost, and never 
shall lose, the impression it produced upon me, 
though I can no longer recall the notes. My com- 
panion grasped my arm and whispered, ‘ Mendels- 
sohn'” as he slowly brushed past me, and, for a 
single moment, the voice of his inspiration sang at 
my very ear. J stopped instantly, and turned ; yet, 
so long as I could follow him with my eye, he was 
still pressing slowly onward, with the same fixed, 
uplifted gaze, lost to everything but his art. 

I was twenty years old, and as enthusiastic and 
sentimental as youth of that age are prone to be. So 
I wrote the next day an eloquent letter to the com- 
poser, conclading with the request that he would send 
me a line, as a souvenir of the place and the season, 
in which I first became aequainted with his works. 
(If there was any indiscretion in this, I have since 
received ample punishment for it ) He replied imme- 
diately,in a very kind note, inclosing the score of a 
chorus in the Walpurgisnacht, in his own manuscript: 

* Still shines the day, 
Whene'er we may 
A pure heart bring to thee.” 

Something kindly and cordial in his words inspired 
me with confidence to venture further. I had written 
several poems on musical subjects during the winter, 
and it entered my mind that I might use them as a 
means of introducing myself to his acquaintance. On 
second thoughts I selected the best—a lyric entitled 
“Beethoven,” (which, 1 am now glad to say, was 
never published,) and set out for Mendelssohn’s res- 
idence, He was then oecupying modest apartments 
in the Bockenheimer Gasse, not far from. the gate of 
that name. The servant ushered me into a plainly- 
furnished room, containing a grand piano and a few 
pictures and books, in addition to the ordinary arti- 
cles. A moment afterwards, the door of an adjoining 
chamber opened, and Mendelssohn appeared. I ex- 
plained, in rather an embarrassed manner, that I was 
the person who had written to him two days before, 
and begged pardon for the additional liberty I had 
taken. He at once gave me his hand, asked me to 
be seated, and drew another chair for himself to the 
little round table near the window. 

I sat thus, face to face with him, and again looked 
into those dark, lustrous, unfathomable eyes. They 
were black, but without the usual opaqueness of black 
eyes, shining, not with a surface-light, but with a 
pare, serene, planetary flame. His brow, white and 
unwrinkled, was high and nobly arched, with great 
breadth at the temples, strongly resembling that of 
Poe. His nose had the Jewish prominence without 
its usual coarseness: I remember, particularly, that 
the nostrils were as finely cut and flexible as an 
Arab’s. The hps were thin and rather long, but with 
an expression of indescribable sweetness in their del- 
icate curves. His face was a long oval in form, and 
the complexion pale but not pallid. As I looked 
upon him, I said to myself, “The Prophet David !” 
and since then T have seen, in the Hebrew families of 
Jerusalem, many of whom trace their descent from 
the princely houses of Israel, the same nobility of 
countenance. Those who have read the rhapsodical 
romance of “ Charles Auchester,” wherein the char- 
acter of Seraphacl is meant to represent Mendels- 
sohn, will find his personality transfigured by one of 
his adorers—yet, having seen that noble head, those 
glorious eyes, I scarcely wonder at the anthor’s ex- 
travagance. The composer Benedict once told me 
that when he was pursuing his musical studies under 
Carl Maria von Weber, his fellow-student, the boy 
Mendelssohn, was a pictare of almost supernatural 
beauty. 

“You are an American,” said he, after a pause. 
“T have received an invitation to visit New York, and 
should like to go, but we Germans are afraid of the 
sea. But I may go yet: who knows? Music is 
making rapid advances in America, and I believe 
there is a real taste for the art among your people.” 
I assured him this was true, and hoped that he would 
still find it possible to visit us. “ Are you a musi- 
cian?” he asked. “No,” said I, “I have devoted 
myself to literature. I have not achieved much, as 
yet, but I hope to succeed. I have ventured to 

ring with me a poem on Beethoven, whom, T’know, 
you honor as a master.” “ Ah,” said he, “let me 
see it!” He then read it through carefully, partly 
aloud, with a very good English pronunciation, and 


on concluding, asked, ‘‘ May I keep it? Here is a 
stanza which I like especially.” (Excuse me from 
quoting it.) “Oh, rou must persevere! Let your 


Art be all in all to you. You have’ your life ‘still 
before you, and who knows what you may make of 
it?” 

I rose to leave, fearful that I might be detaining 








him from some important labor. He again shook 
hands, and said, playfully, “ Now we know one an- 
other, you must come and see me whenever we hap- 
pen to be in the same town. When you visit Leip- 
zig, or Berlin, or Cologne, if you find I am there, 
come at once to my house, and we can have further 
talk, and become better acquainted.” 

I was never able to take advantage of this kind 
invitation. His cordial “ auf wiedersehn!” were the 
last words I heard from him, and the spiritual beauty 
of his face is now, in memory, indeed, the beauty of 
an immortal spirit. Two years and a half after- 
wards (in November, 1847) he died, having not yet 
attained his thirty-ninth year.—ZJndependent. 





Married to Music. 


An unusually comic “ Marriage in High Life,” on 
Saturday last week, took place according to the 
Morning Post, at another Temple of Hymen than 
St, George’s, Hanover Square, The superior classes 
are now out of town, and nothing is going on at the 
crack matrimonial temple there but ordinary divine 
service. Edinburgh, not London, comprised the site 
of the sacred edifice wherein these nuptial rites were 
celebrated. The exalted couple were an Honorable 
of the harder sex and an Earl’s daughter of the 
softer. The report of these aristocratic hymeneals 
states that the bride “ was conducted to the altar by 
her guardian,” a Duke, and that— 

“As the bride advanced to the altar, the organ played 
Handel's anthem, * Exceeding glad.’ ” 

The bride ought to have been much obliged to the 
organ. Of course, the anthem it played was _per- 
formed chiefly with a devotional view, and not for a 
purpose analogous to that of a polka. Still, in ad- 
vancing to an altar to be married before it, a young 
lady wants some support rather stronger than a 
sraclling-bottle and the arm of her guardian. . Com- 
mon brides ery on these occasions, and sometimes 
faint. Nothing can be better calculated to fortify the 
heart and sustain the spirits of anybody in the im- 
mediate prospect of marriage than one of old Han- 
del’s anthems—let it be even a funeral one ; they are 
all so jolly. Perhaps, however, “ Happy we,” from 
“ Acis and Galatea,” would have been more season- 
able and suitable than “ Exceeding glad!” Oh! 
say not that it would have been inappropriate to the 
sanctity of the edifice and the solemnity of the occa- 
sion. For read on, and you will arrive at the statement 
following— 

“The marriage ceremony was then performed by the Very 
Rev. E. B. Ramsay, Dean of Edinburgh, and as the marriage 
party left the chapel, Mendelssohn's ‘ Wedding March’ was 
played on the organ.” 

St. John’s Chapel, Edinburgh, is indeed a Temple 
of Hymen. Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Wedding March ” is 
a movement in the secular direction considerably 
ahead, we suppose, of anything in the way of masi- 
cal accompaniment to matrimony yet ventured on at 
St. George’s, Hanover Square. What would the 
Bishop say if he heard that a marriage party had 
been played out of a London church with that jubi- 
lant composition—the gem of the music in the 
“Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Perhaps, that no 
tune in the world could have been more opportune ; 
only in the next similar case he would rather have it 
played just outside the church door by a German 
band, or, with due respect to the high order of the 
music and rank of the happy pair, by the orchestra 
of her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Should, however, the Bishop of London not object 
to illustration of the marriage service by dramatic 
music, the example set at St. John’s, Edinburgh, may 
be improved on at St. George’s, Hanover Square. 
If the bridesmaids do not advance to the altar, they 
may atall events retire from it to the celebrated 
chorus and waltz assigned to their representatives in 
Carl Maria von Weber’s immortal opera. Mozart in 
“Le Nozze di Figaro,” might also be laid uuder 
contribution to supply harmonious embellishments 
for marriage in high life. Then Rossini and the rest 
of the Italian school could be unlimitedly drawn 
upon. Meyerbeer could furnish selections from 
“ Robert le Diable ;” and there is no reason why 
“Satanella’’ shonld not be applied to the same 
purpose, except that “ Satanella”’ is an English 
opera. Conld not the whole matrimonial service be 
sung as well as said, responses and all; a musical 
clerk officiating for a bridegroom without ear ? 

But the worst of all this will be that the lower 
orders aping their betters, and at the same time actu- 
ated by their own inferior tastes, will also want to get 
married to music. Is there nota song ¢alled “ Come 
let us all haste to the Wedding?” This is the kind 
of thing you would have at St. Giles’s if at St. 
George’s you permitted ‘ Giovinette che fate.” 
Then one thing would lead to another, and you 
would have couples in the costermongery line ad- 
vancing to the altar whilst the organ played “‘ Drops 








of Brandy,” and dancing out of church to the 
“Devil among the Tailors.” 

St. John’s chapel, Edinburgh, is, of course, an 
Episcopal chapel, and it is to be feared that the mat- 
rimonial music performed there, on the auspicious 
occasion of a recent “ Marriage in High Life,” will 
not, if it should come to the ears of the Scottish pub- 
lic, induce the national mind of Scotlaud to renounce 
its definition of a church organ as a “ kist fu o’ 
whistles.” — Punch, 


Macfarren’s Robin Hood. 

The production of this new opera at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre is an occurrence worthy of more than ordin- 
ary notice, for this simple and sufficient reason, that 
Robin ITood is, we have no hesitation in saying, the 
greatest work that has been produced for the English 
musical stage since the days of Purcell. Indeed, we 
doubt whether it is right to make even this qualifica- 
tion; for though our immortal countryman ought 
ever to hold the highest place among English musi- 
cians, vet in his time dramatic music was almost 
unknown in England ; and though his mighty genius 
carried him far in advance of his age, yet his essays 
in writing for the theatre are scarcely entitled, in our 
day, to the name of operas. The Tempest, King 
Arthur, Bonduca, and Purcell’s other so-called operas, 
were merely plays with music introduced. None of 
the dramatis persone sang a note; the music con- 
sisting of incidental airs, choruses, and other pieces, 
sung and played by performers who took no part in 
the action of the piece. Of the opera, properly so- 
called, music is an essential clement; it is the lan- 
guage in which persons of the drama express their 
sentiments and feelings. It is as necessary to an 
opera as blank verse is to a tragedy ; but as tragedy 
sometimes relapses from the dignity of verse in 
&cenes where the dialogue is light and trivial, a sim- 
ilar relaxation has been allowed in opera, the per- 
formers, in such scenes, nsing only ordinary speech, 
without music. But this relaxation is not at all 
permitted on the Italian stage, where every word of 
the dialogue is uttered in music. So it is in the 
French and German serious opera, talking been ad- 
mitted only into the opera buffa, and sparingly even 
there. In this country, in the progress of the stage, 
musical pieces called operas came into vogue, in 
which the actors themselves sang ; but still the chief 
part of the dialogue was simply spoken, the perform- 
er every now and then breaking into a song, as is now 
done in the French vaudevilles. Such were all our 
English operas of the last and the beginning of the 
present century, including the works of Arne and 
his successors, down to Bishop. Since then the 
foreign models have been more and more adopted, 
and the language of the stage has been more and 
more associated with music. 

Mr. Macfarren’s Robin Hood is the most complete 
specimen of English Opera, in its modern shape, 
that we possess. The works of his greatest prede- 
cessors were produced in immature states of the art ; 
and he has unquestionably carried away the palm 
from the most eminent of his contemporaries.— 
Whether his rivals who are most competent to con- 
tend for it, will yet do so successfully, remains to be 
seen. Meanwhile he holds it by the general voice of 
the public. The composer has been fortunate in 
having for his collaborateur, Mr. John Oxenford, 
whose poem is a rara avis among opera librettos. It 
is a pretty drama; elegant, interesting, and admir- 
ably suited to the requirements of the musician. 
For materials, Mr. Oxenford has had recourse to the 
fine old traditional ballads of which Robin Hood is 
the hero, and to Walter Scott’s Zvanhoe, in which the 
gallant outlaw is so delightfully introduced. The 
plot fand construction of its piece, however, seem to 
be original. 

Mr. Macfarren is already well known, by numerous 
productions in various branches of the art, not ex- 
cepting the stage. His Devil’s Opera, Don Quixote, 
and King Charles the Second, are works of a high 
order and deserved success, but Robin Hood is a step 
much in advance of both. It evinces genius, matur- 
ed by experience and study, aud especially by the 
study of the national music of his own country. Mr. 
Macfarren emulates the modern foreign composers, 
Rossini, Auber and Meyerbeer, but does not imitate 
them. He has profited by the study of their works 
in acquiring their constructive skill, their power of 
combination, and knowledge of dramatic and orches- 
tral effect ; but he never forgets, or allows the audi- 
ence to forget, that he is an Englishman, and that 
they are listening to English music. This gives a 
peculiar charm to the music of this opera, which 
distinguishes it from that of his contemporaries, who, 
while their clever, and often brilliant, productions 
show that their minds and memories are imbued with 
the foreign schools of music, betray an entire neglect 
of the rich stores of our own national melodies.— 
London Musical World, Oct. 27. 
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Musical Correspondence. 


Vienna, Avcusr 18th, 1860.—Among the many 
talented and considerable musicians of the present 
time at Vienna, Herr Johann Rufinatscha holds a 
place in the first rank. At the present time he is 
hardly known to the public, excepting as an excel- 
lent teacher of the piano and of harmony ; but about 
1848 and a little later he appeared as a composer, 
and met with great success. He gave two concerts 
of his own works at Vienna, and one at Innspruck, 
(being a Tyrolese), others too perhaps. He produced 
overtures and symphonies as well as other orchestral 
works, and was, as beforesaid, warmly welcomed by 
the public and the critics. He has various songs as 
well as piano music of the higher order already 
published. But concert-giving is a costly matter in 
Europe or certainly in Germany, if an orchestra be 
a necessary thereto; even under the best auspices 
and in the largest halls the proceeds of an orchestral 
concert is doubtful. Ten years ago the thing was 
on a much worse footing than at present, when music, 
good music is far more widely and assiduously culti- 
vated. A composer too undertaking to bring his 
own works before a public, must deposit so much 
(no small sum) beforehand, in order to assure the 
authorities and musicians of their wages; in con- 
certs like those of Liebig’s in Berlin, the musicians 
on the contrary are paid much less for their time. 
At any rate Herr Rufinatscha was forced by his cir- 
cumstances, and still more by long-continued ill 
health, to renounce the giving of concerts and even 
the devoting himself to composition, and turned in 
earnest to the collecting of a small property for his 
later days—this is at present the occupation of his 
life, although he continually writes smaller things, as 
for instance little pieces for the piano. 

Herr Rufinatscha is the son of a landed and pros- 
perous farmer, in the Tyrol close to the famous Stel- 
vio pass, who was very much reduced by the wars in 
the time of Napoleon. The French and Bavarian 
soldiery committed enormous excesses, pillaging and 
burning houses on all sides and his among others. 
This young man was one of many children, and was 
intended for the church ; but he early exhibited great 
inclination and talent for music, and at last left his 
father’s house, when about fourteen years old, for 
Innspruck, where he supported himself by teaching 
in various branches. Later he went with a family to 
Vienna, and there put himself under Herr Sechter, a 
famous and excellent teacher of harmony; he re- 
mained some time with him, giving piano lessons at 
the same time to earn his bread, and at last became 
much liked as instructor. Herr Sechter had a great 
regard for him and for his talents, by no means a 


poner thing with the old master, if report speaks 
truly. 





Herr Rufinatscha had composed, before studying 
music at all, a symphony, in which he had uncon- 
sciously obeyed the rules of the art. He then went 
on giving lessons and composing his greater works, 
and as already mentioned produced them in and 
about 1848. 

As a teacher of piano he is widely known and 
stands among the first ; but as a teacher of harmony 
he is particularly to be admired and prized. He un- 
derstands the art and science of music utterly and 
entirely, he has turned it round and round and made 
himself conversant with it on every side, as well as 
with the different systems of teaching it. He leads 
his pupil gently from step to step, illustrating every 
moment all that he says, and finally without having 
seen the onward movement the pupil understands 
all. Understands all I say; all that one can under- 
stand without composing oneself, for the real and 
deep insight into the art can only be thus acquired. 
Herr Rufinatscha’s patience and encouraging manner 
is of the greatest use in touching harmony, for the 
study is dry enough at first. He is a strenuous ad- 





vocate of steady and hard work, in order to develope 
one’s musical thoughts, and asserts that it is possible 
to do a great deal in music with no very great tal- 
ent. Certain it is that one must work, and work in 
order to master the art, and to be free from every 
technical difficulty—then only can the musical 
thoughts have fair play, and present themselves in 
all their heauty. 

Like very many alas! of the subjects of Austria 
and of other European governments, Herr Rufin- 
atscha wishes to leave his country. Pecuniarily 
speaking he could not well do better than in Vienna, 
for he has very well-paid lessons, and only too many 
of them. But he interested himself in the movement 
of 1848, and was equally disgusted by the folly and 
wickedness of the so-called Liberals, and by the re- 
lapse to despotism. Ever since that he has been 
hoping and hoping for better times, and latterly des" 
pairing of them he has wished to go to America. 
He is the kind of man that we need, a thoroughly 
educated, enthusiastic, able musician, and a gentleman 
in thought, word and deed, which is more than can 
be said for too many musicians in Europe and in 
America ; every one who has lived with this class 
has doubtless found as I have, many noble, kind, 
gentle, admirable men of great talent, but also some 
(always too many) who had few such claims to our 
respect. Thave urged Herr Rufinatscha to go to 
America, because I thought he would be a real bene- 
fit to the progress of this art in our country, and be- 
cause we have, in common with the rest of the world, 
too many purely technical musicians. But I should 
have urged him much more, had I felt any certainty 
of his finding the means of support. The flood of 
music which has been poured into our young and 
growing country, quite equals its present wants. 
When we devote as much attention to the art as the 
Germans do, we shall need more teachers and more 
players of instruments ; and we shall need too more 
artists fit to drill and lead singing and orchestral 
societies of amateurs; which last ficld is the one 
most difficult to be filled, and for which Herr Rufin- 
atscha is admirably fitted. If he should resolve to 
come, may he find lessons enongh to live upon; this 
is all he desires, and then he will make for himself a 
sphere, and will with pleasure give orchestral con- 
certs, if they but pay for themselves and leave him 
nothing. Like every earnest man he is anxious to 
do his work on this earth and to advance the stand- 
ing of his art, and like every real producing musi- 
cian, he is desirous of doing something more than 
the giving lessons, even though he gains not a penny 
by it. 

New York, Nov. 13, 1860.—Summoned like a 
spirit from the vasty deep, by the adjurations in the 
last number of Dwight’s Journal, from “ —t —” and 
the “editor,” I resume again the pleasant functions 
of a New York correspondent of the musical paper, 
which during the last four years has taken the trouble 
to print my various communications. The last 
communication, however, that I sent to Dwiyht’s 
never appearing in the columns of the paper, gave 
rise to the supposition on my part that my services 
as a scribbler were no longer acceptable ; but the 
summons of ‘‘—t—”’ and its accompanying editor- 
ial comment have brought me once more to the 
surface. 

Looking back during the period of some five or 
six months since I have written to you, I find that I 
have passed through some agreeable if not startling 
musical experience. Various brief opera seasons 
under transient Italian and German dynasties have 
come and gone. Sticetir whom I hailed with rap- 
turous delight on his first appearance here, has 
become the tenor of a New York audience. Farpri 
has appeared and established a good lyrical reputa- 
tion. Conson has sung and acted and dressed, and 
looked so indescribably bewitching, that with half 





the opera enthusiasts in New York I have fallen 
deeply—oh ! so unfathomably deeply—in love with 
the delightful creature. Apetina Patti has worn 
her popularity not quite out—but sufficiently so to 
demand a change. Cari Fores has returned, and 
DPD’ Aner has arrived, and that classic ruin Frez- 
ZOLINI, whose every operatic performance (notwith- 
standing her decaying voice) is positively worth 
shekels of gold, has flitted away down South, to 
Dixie, for all I know. 

But not merely operatic experience have I had. 
A visit to the West has opened my eyes and ears not 
a jittle. 

Were you ever in the Mammoth Cave? It is, 
with all its wonders, the most god-forsaken, dreary, 
gloomy spot mortal ever entered. Yet there is some 
strange mystic power in the place to transfigare the 
weakest, most wretched music into harmony fit for 
the celestial spheres. 

After poking about in the bowels of the earth for 
three or four hours, visitors to the Cave arrive at 
Echo River, where they embark on a disgustingly 
muddy scow, or if the party is large enough, two or 
three wretched boats are brought into requisition. 
The women are all dressed in fancifully colored 
bloomer dresses, and with the uplifted lanterns, 
present a strange and weird appearance as the boat 
is pushed from the shore, and floats down into the 
black gloom, the lights reflecting themselves on the 
surface of the deadly still water, and lighting up 
with strange effect the arch of rock overhead. When 
they are fairly out of sight we enter the other boat, 
and ourselves push ont into the dark stream. Dark, 
awfully dark it is. The dark river of Death finds on 
earth no more vivid parallel than this. You know 
in the first picture of Cole’s “ Voyage of Life” the 
gloomy river of the past from which floats out into 
life and light the little boat of the baby voyager. 
The stream issues from a dark, rocky cavern, mys- 
terions and unknown. Such a stream is this on 
which we are embarked. Silent and gloomy, dark 
and mysterious, it serves as a type of the past and 
the future—of the past mystery whence all life 
evolves of the inscrutable future whether all life 
tends. 

The feeling of security is not very great. The 
boats sinks down almost to the water’s edge, and the 
perpendicular slippery rock on either side offer no 
ledge on which a shipwrecked voyager might find a 
temporary footing. Above, sometimes so low that 
you must crouch to avoid it, and again so high as to 
be scarcely visible, rises the rock-roof, while the 
water in which you glide is thirty feet in depth, and 
as cold as the brow of a corpse. There is no sound 
but the rippling made by the boat; not a cricket 
along the shoreless stream, not a fish to plunge up 
and flash a moment in the air before returning to its 
watery home—no symptom of life—no sound, no 
motion save that made by ourselves. 

Hark! there is a sound! Far off a delicate shade 
of music, so faint as to seem the ghost of some wan- 
dering echo. But hy degrees it increases. It becomes 
clear and defined. Rich harmony trembling with 
strange sensuous wildness—fluttering around the 
rocky projections, swelling in waves of harmony to 
the arched roof above. Now it appears to come 
from one direction, now from another. Anon a 
higher note or strain is heard like some clear voice 
rising above a mighty chorus. Never did syren sing 
more magic songs to listening traveller, never did the 
mysterious maiden of Larlei-burg chant more en- 
trancing melody to ‘the unwary boatman who floats 
along the moonlit Rhine. 

Suddenly a turn of the boat brings you opposite a 
break in the perpendicular rock-shore, and perched 
upon a mass of broken rock you seé a party of four 
negroes playing upon violins anda cornet. Those 
are the syrens, these the Lurlines of Echo River. 
Out on the earth’s surface their music’would be mere- 
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ly quaint and odd, but here, in the Mammoth Cave 
it is weird and unearthly. 

Floating away, out of sight of the above minstrels, 
—who are in fact the barber, boot-black, or waiter 
from the hotel at the mouth of the cave—their music 
resumes its- supernatural tones and effect, and so 
until we land at the opposite shore of the dark river, 
it haunts the ear with its peculiar harmony—while 
ever after it forms the most vivid reminiscence of a 
visit to the Mammoth Cave. 

Visiting different Western citics I popped into 
various churches, and at St. Lonis heard some very 
good music at an Episcopal chureh, bat which one I 
forget—otherwise not mach musical experience in 
my Western tour. 

* * * * * 

We will have the opera here next weck, the season 
commencing with La Juive, sung by Stigelli and 
Fabbri. Colson was at last accounts at Cleveland, 
giving concerts with Miss Kettoce. Of the Phil- 
harmonic Concert Saturday night, “—t—” will 
undoubtedly give you an elaborate notice. 

Mr, C. Jernomun Hopkins who is most indefatigable 
in the giving of concerts, has got a new project. He 
proposes to give a concert of church music, in which 
the choir of Trinity Church will take part, and 
chants be sung antiphonally, with twenty-five voices 


on each side. TrovaTor. 


Sr. Lous, Nov. 1860.— Dear Sir: After a long 
silence the spirit again moveth. Positively, it has 
not moved before, since last spring. The only rea- 
son I can give for not writing is that there has been 
nothing to write, a reason which some think, has 
nothing to do with the question. 

The Trinity Church people repeated their Grand 
concert and again for the third time filled our large 
hall. Better amateur music I never heard. It 
would be invidious to particularize, besides, such 
things are of little interest abroad. When I entered 
the room I thought one of the New York tenors was 
there, and looked and looked to see which one. 

Our Philharmonic Socicty is in full blast. It 
promises to give us a Grand coneert soon. In my 
next | intend to say something particular about it. 

Nov. 2th and 8th Colson gave us two concerts, as- 
sisted by Susini, Brignoli, Ferri, Miss Kellogg, &c. 
Well, as your readers all know what kind of a concert 
that must be with those artists, there is no use of par- 
ticularizing. Soch artists must like to come to St. 
Louis, for they always draw at least a thousand peo- 
ple and that must pay; generally the audiences are 
larger. 

Only one thing can we complain of. They harry 
through every thing, plainly saying by their actions, 
“These people in the provinces do not form such a 
eritieal audience as the metropolis can turn out—so 
you goon and hurry itup, and I will hurry mine, 
and let’s get through.” 

Coison gave two concerts and then Manager 
Borrnstern engaged her for last eve to have one 
opera night and bring out “ Don Pasquale.” We 
have no American Opera House or even a decent 
theatre. Herr Boernstein however has built a Ger- 
man Opera House that will compare favorably with 
any in the United States, except, of course, the Acad- 
emies of Music in New York, Boston and Philadel- 
phia. Ic is in all respects a very fine house, and re- 
fleets much credit on the proprietor and manager 
Mr. Boernstein, both for his taste and liberal expend- 
iture. The audience assembled Satarday evening 
never was excelled on anv similar occasion for num- 
bers and appearance. Everything wae as perfect as 
it could be. And the artists were themselves. And 
here atthe close let me repeat my wonder why we 
have so few first class entertainments when they evi- 
dently pay so well. Yours, A.C. 





New Instruments, 
BY HECTOR BERLIOZ. 


THE MELODIUM ORGAN. 


This instrument has a key-hoard like the organ 
built with pipes. Its sonnd results—like thot of the 
concertina,—from the vibration of free metallic reeds, 
over which passes a current of air. This current of 
air is produced by a bellows, put in motion by the 
feet of the performer ; and according to the mode in 
which the feet act upon this blowing mechanism, in 
certain conditions wherein the instrument may be 
placed, the sounds acquire more or less intensity. 

The melodium organ thus possesses crescendo and 
diminnendo ; it is expressive. Hence the name of 
“ Register of Expression,” given to the particular 
mechanism it possesses, The fingering of the kev- 
hoard is the same as that of the organ key-board. It 
is written on two lines, and even on three; like the 
organ. Its compass is five octaves, 

This compass, however, is not limited to the ahove, 
for melodiums with more than one stop. The num- 
ber of stops is very varinhle. ‘The most simple 
melodinm contains two different qnalities of tone ; 
the quality of tone of the corno inglese for the left 
half of the key-board, and that of the flute for the 
right half. 

The others,—according to the will of the maker,— 
may have, by different combinations, bassoon, clarion, 
flute, clarinet, fife, and hanthoy stops (so called, on 
account of the analogy which then exists between the 
quality of tone of the melodium, and that of those 
instruments) ; and moreover, the Grand stop, the 
Forte, and the Expressive. These stops give to the 
melodium a compass of seven octaves, although its 
kev-hoard has onlv five. 

They are placed at the command of the performer 
hy means of a mechanism like that of the organ, 
placed on each side of the body of the instrument, 
and put in action by drawing forward a wooden han- 
dle with either hand. 

Some other stops are obtained by a similar mech- 
anism, placed heneath the body of the instrament, 
and which are moved by pressure from left to right, 
and from right to left, with the knee of the performer. 
This mechanism constitutes what is called “ the 
register.” 

The melodinm does not possess the moveable stops 
of the organ, the effect of which excites in many 
people a traditional admiration ; but which, in reality, 
have a horrible tendency to noise ; it has only double 
or single octave stops, by means of which each key 
makes speak, with its note, the octave and the donhle 
octave of this note, or the double octave without the 
single, or even the upper octave aud the lower octave 
of this note at the same time. 

Manv ignorant players and lovers of noise, make 
deplorable use of these octave stops. Thence results 
also a barbarism, less, it is true, than that of the 
movahle stops of the organ, which give to each note 
the simultaneous sound of the two other notes of the 
major common chord, that is to say, of its major 
third, and of its fifth ; but still an actual barbarism, 
hecause,—beside the harmonic thickening produced, 
— it necessarily introduces into the harmony the most 
frightful disorder, by the inevitable inversion and 
spreading of the chords; since ninths thus produce 
seconds and sevenths : seconds, sevenths and ninths ; 
fifths, fourths ; fourths, fifths, &c.; and because, in 
order to remain in trae musical condition with such 
stops, it would be needful to use them only in pieces 
written in counterpoint invertable in octave,—which is 
not done. 

It is to the ignorance of the middle ages, groping 
blindly for laws of harmony, that we must doubtless 
attribute the introduction of these monstrosities into 
organs ; which mere custom has preserved and trans- 
mitted to us, and which we must hope will by degrecs 
disappear. 

The sounds of the melodium being of rather slow 
emission, like the sounds of the organ with pipes, 
render it better adapted to the legafo style than to 
any other; and peculiarly suitable to sacred music, 
to soft and tender melodies, of slow movement. 

Pieces of a skipping, petulant, or violent character, 
executed on the melodium, will always attest—in my 
opinion—the bad taste of the performer, the ignor- 
ance of the composer, or the bad taste and ignorance 
of both. 

To impart to the sounds of the melodium a relig- 
ious and dreamy character, to render them suscept- 
ible of all the inflexions of the human voice, and of 
the majority of instraments, such is the object M. 
Alexandre has both proposed and accomplished. 

The melodium is at once a Church instrament, 
and a Theatre instrument; a drawing-room, and a 
concert-room instrument. It occupies but little 
space ; and it is portable. It is therefore a servant 
of indisputable utility for composers and amateurs. 





Since Messrs. Meyerbecr, Halevy, Verdi, have em- 
ployed the organ in their dramatic works, how many 
provincial theatres in France, and even Germany, not 
possessing organs, have found difficulty_in executing 
these works: and to how many mutilations and re- 
arrangements (more or less clumsy) of scores, this 
absence of organs has given rise! The directors of 
these theatres would now be inexcusable to tolerate 
such misdeeds; since, for a very moderate sum, they 
may have, in lieu of an organ with pipes, a melodium 
organ very nearly sufficing to replace it. 

The same thing applies to small churches, where 
music hitherto has not been possible. A melodium, 
played by a musician of good sense, might and 
could introduce there harmonic civilization; and 
cause, in time, a banishment of these grotesque how- 
lings which still, in such places, mingle with religious 
service.——London Musical Times, Nov. 1. 
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BOSTON, NOV. 17, 1860. 
Music In Ta1s Number. —Two Mazurkas, by Chopin. Nos 
7 and 8. 














Our Foreign Correspondence. 


Our recent letters from the editor of this Journal, 
dated Leipzig, Oct, 22, lead us to hope that we may 
soon have the pleasure of laying before our readers 
the continuation of his “ Editorial Correspondence.” 
Mr. Dwight, (who wrote last from Franktort), has 
since been in “ Bingen on the Rhine,” then down 
the Rhine to Bonn, (where he found our “ Diarist”’), 
Cologne, Eisenach, and Weimar. He will pass the 
early part of the winter in Berlin and Leipzig, whence 
we hope soon to have regular communications for the 
columns of the Journal. 

The Diarist has gone up the Rhine and on to Paris, 
on the scent of certain Beethoven treasures to be 
found there, and we shall doubtless soon hear from 
him in the gay capital of France. 





Boston Amateur Society.— We hear of a 
movement for the organization of an Amateur Musi- 
cal Society composed of gentlemen in this city, who 
propose meeting weekly for the purpose of practising 
the orchestral works of the great masters under the 
guidance of one of our best musical directors. 

In some features this organization will resemble a 
club, which known to many of us as the “ Boston 
Amateur Club ” has existed here for many years (we 
think since about 1830) but has lately been discon- 
tinued. Most of the best members of the old Club, 
whose performances have been listened to by many 
of us with much interest, will compose the nucleus of 
the new organization with the addition of some fresh 
active members, and, if found necessary, some pro- 
fessional talent. 

In one important point the enterprise will be new 
to us. It is intended to add associate members to the 
active ones of the association, somewhat on the plan 
of the Orpheus Club, so that those who cannot play 
may at least help pay and have the pleasure of being 
present at the musical and social meetings of the So- 
ciety, by thus contributing a part of the material aid 
which every such enterprise requires. The members 
are gentlemen of the highest standing in this commu- 
nity, of culture and refinement. We understand that 
the first meeting for the season will be held on Monday 
evening next, to organize for the winter campaign, 
which offers an opportunity for new members to join. 

It is desirable that as many musical amateurs as 
feel competent to take some part in an amateur or- 
chestra, should make themselves known to the man- 
agement of this new Association. And such are re- 
quested to leave a line addressed “ Boston Amateur 
Musical Society,” at the office of this journal, for 
the purpose of communicating personally with some 
of its members. 
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Mr, Dresel’s Soirees. 

Mr. Orzo Dreset gives this evening the first of 
a series of four piano soirées, ut Chickerings’. No 
one who recollects the concerts given by Mr. Dresel 
some years ago, who loves the best piano music, will 
need to be urged to attend the present series. We 
need not say that the rarest classics of the piano will 
be on the programmes of Mr. Dresel, who plays 
these masterworks not only with briliancy but with 
the intelligence and conscientious fidelity of a thor- 
ough artist. The lovers of Chopin, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn and Beethoven will find in these con- 
certs. very mach to be enjoyed. 





THe MENDELSSOHN QuINTETTE CLUB advertises 
the first Concert of the season for Tuesday evening 
next, Offering an admirable programme, which’ in- 
cludes some novelties, among them the eleventh 
Quartette of Beethoven. The concerts are to be 
given at Chickerings’. 





New Music. 


We have received from J. T. Browne, Harp 
maker, 709 Broadway, New York, the following 
pieces for the harp: 

The first Violet; Mendelssohn: arranged by Chas. 
Obertheur. 

Zuleika ; Mendelssohn: arranged by Chas. Ober- 
theur. 

Home, Sweet Home ; by Bosio. 

Airs from Traviata ; by Chas. Obertheur. 

Souvenir of Il Trovatore ; by Bosio. 

Annie Laurie; by A. L. Toulmin. 

Sonvenir Dinorah ; by Bosio. 

Souvenir La Juive ; by Bosio. 

Souvenir de l’opera Traviata; by Obertheur. 

Willie we have missed you; Beautiful Star; by 
Bosio. 

Reel Polka for the Harp; by Bochsa. 

Marche de la Sonnambula ; by N. C. Bochsa. 


From Horace Waters, New York: 
Virginia Polka, and Oliver Galop; by the blind 
negro boy Pianist, ‘Tom. 





Among the papers left by Spokr has been discov- 
ered an opera in three acts, written by the author at 
Gotha in 1808, with the singular title, Alrnma, la 
reine des chonettes. 





A musical curiosity is now on exhibition at Vienra 
— the harpsichord of Haydn. This historical instru- 
ment was presented to the composer by some English 
admirers, and is now to be seen at the establishment 
of M. Levy, publishers of music. 


Music Abroad. 


Paris.—Theatre Imperial del’ Opera.—Revival of 
the Prophéte.--This opera has not been given for a 
long time, for want of a singer who could worthily 
fill the part of Fides. At last, says the Gazette 
Musicale, Madame Tedesco is restored to us, and 
with her the last chef d’ceuvre with which Meyerbeer 
has endowed our lyric stage. The début of Mad. 
Tedesco in Paris dates back to the month of Novem- 
ber, 1851. She came from Italy; she had visited 
America and presented herself to us in the réle of 
Catherine in the Reinede Chypre. In the next month 
she appeared in the part of Fides, and we then spoke 
thus of the manner in which she rendered it, “ After 
Mad. Viardot, who had created it so admirably, and 
Alboni who has made over its physiognomy after her 
way, came Mme. Tedesco, and as should be, placed 
herself much nearer the second than the first. In 
her singing and acting she presents many analogies t > 
Alboni. The richness of her voice is magnificently 
displayed in the arioso of the second act, in the 

















invocation and the grand scene of the fourth, in the 
air and duo of the fifth. Mme, Tedesco showed her- 
self expressive and dramatic in several portions of 
this fine réle.” After an interval of nine years our 
judgment has not changed. We need only repeat 
what has just been read, with this addition that she 
has made sensible progress as a singer and especially 
as an actress. Mme. Tedesco may flatter herself at 
a good fortune the advantages of which are inestim- 
able on the stage. Since she left us her precocious 
embonpoint has rather lessened than increased ; her 
shape is less round, her figure less fall, while on the 
contrary her voice always possesses the same power, 
the same compass, the same equal character. No- 
thing better satisfies the ear than her broad style of 
singing, so facile and bold that no accident troubles 
it. A little more accent and vigor and Mme. Tedes- 
co would be the singer, par excellence: and could 
produce impressions as lively as she now does sweet 


and charming impressions. Meanwhile the public 
will testifv warmly, whenever she may appear, the 
pleasure with which it hears once more an artist of 
such rare talent. And how can we speak of the re- 
vival of the Prophete without expressing once more 
the admiration which this immortal chef d’ ceuvre 
inspires, which came from the same hand that wrote 
Robert le Diable and the Huguenots? The truth is 
thut musical conception has never risen higher, or 
embraced with more vigor, variety and richness, a 
poctical and dramatic subject. The Prophete grows 
with time as do all works which genius has endowed 
with the double privilege of strength aud beauty. 


London. 

Her Masesty’s THeatre.—Mr, E. T. Smith’s 
“ Anglo-Italian Company,” according to one morn- 
ing contemporary, or, according to another, the 
“Grand Coalition Company,” opened the campaign 
on Wednesday with the 7rovatore in Italian, the prin- 
cipal singers being Mlle. Titiens, Mad. Lemaire, Sig- 
nors Giuglini, Vialetti, Francesco Briani, Soldi, &c., 
&e. ‘The only new appearance was Signor Briani. 
This gentleman, wito sustained the part of the Count 
di Luna, must not be judged by his performance on 
Wednesday, seeing that he was laboring under the 
effects of hoarseness. He seems to be an experienced 
artist, and acted with considerable fire and animation. 
Of the performance generally, it is only necessary to 
say that Mlle. Titiens and Signor Giuglini were in 
great force; that Mad. Lemaire displayed much 
energy in the part of Azucena; that the band and 
chorus are just the same as during the regular opera 
season ; and that Signor Arditi presided in the or- 
chestra, The theatre has undergone considerable al- 
terations. A capacious and handsome balcony has 
been erected in front of the grand tier, and several 
boxes on the first, second and third tiers are thrown 
open, and made into dress and undress circles. 
Moreover, the amber curtains have faded away before 
the crimson which were used last year in the cheap 
season, and all the splendid pile carpets have been 
removed to make way for less expensive and _perish- 
able oil-cloths and matting. 

A greater and more legitimate success than that 
achieved by Mr. Macfarren’s new opera, Robin Hood, 
on Wednesday night we never witnessed. The crowd 
was immense, the excitement unusnal, and expecta- 
tion on tiptoe. That Mr. John Oxenford was the 
author of the libretto gave a new interest to the per- 
formance, and all the musicians and poets in London, 
and many far from London, were in their places anx- 
ious and expectant long before the curtain rose. 
Moreover, the cast of parts presented an unusual at- 
traction in itself. Mr. Sims Reeves, who, except 
during his annual visit to the National Standard, in 
the oriental suburbs, has not appeared for years on 
the London boards, was to play the principal charac- 
ter, and Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington, who never ap- 
peared on the stage at all, was to make her début. 
Mr. Stanley, too, and Mr. George Honey, from the 
Royal English Opera, were both included in the cast, 
as were also, from the same company, Messrs. Bar- 
tleman and J. E. Patey, and Mr. Parkinson, the 
tenor, a real Armstrong great-gun with the audiences 
at Canterbury Hall, Weston’s, and the Pavillion 
Theatre in Whitechapel. To these were added Mad. 
Lemaire, whose pretensions as a contralto singer are 
by no means despicable. With all these causes of in- 
terest it was no wonder, indeed, that the excitement 
was very great and the congregation immense. 

We are not going to criticise the music on the pre- 
sent occasion. A general notice of the performance 
is all we feel called upon just now to render. The 
story of Ltobin Hood is not, we believe, taken from any 
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of the many ballads and legends appertaining to the 
stalwart freebooter of Sherwood Forest, all of which 
may be perused in Ritson’s Collection, . Mr. Oxen- 
forp’s plot is entirely his own, and a very merry and 
exciting plot it is, clear to follow, natural in its inci- 
dents, with an appropriate and striking dérouement. 

The distribution of parts was as follows ; 

Robin Hood, Mr. Sims Reeves; thé Sheriff of 
Nottingham, Mr. Santley; Hugo, the Sompnour, 
Mr. George Honey; Allan-a-Dale, Mr. Parkinson ; 
Little John, Mr. Bartleman ; Much, the Miller’s son, 
Mr. Paey; Maid Marian, Mad. Lemmens-Sherring- 
ton; and Alice, Mad. Lemaire. 

The pieces which received most applause on 
Thursday were the ‘overture, encored and repeated ; 
the duet for Locksley and Marian, “ When lovers 
are parted,” exquisitely warbled by Mr. Sims Reeves 
and Mad. Sherrington; song, for Marian, “ True 
love, true love in my heart,” the subject of which is 
frequently employed thronghout the opera; Locks- 
ley’s song, “‘ Englishmen by birth are free,” magniti- 
cently sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, who refused to ac- 
cept the encore called for by the entire audience ; the 
finale to the first act, commending with the round, 
“May the saints protect and guide thee;” Robin 
Hood’s song, “ The grasp'ng, rasping Norman race,” 
anomer splendid piece of voralization by Mr. Sims 
Reeves; the whole fair scene at Nottingham, a mas- 
terpiece throughout; Locksley’s ballad, ‘* Thy gentle 
ballad would lead me on,” the most graceful and 
flowing airin the opera. and given to perfection by 
Mr. Sims Reeves; the finale to the second act, the 
most elaborate and powerful composition in the opera 
and Lock lev’s grand scena in the prison. ‘These 
are by no means all the good nicces, bat. they ap- 
peared most to enlist the sympathies of the andience. 
Perhaps there is nothing more charming in the opera 
than the trio in the last scene, “ By all the love that 
vou have shown me,” for Marian, Robin Hood and 
Sher‘ff, which, we feel a swred, will become as pop- 
ular as any thing in the whole work. 

Mad. Lemmens-Sherrington literally took the audi- 
ence by storm, not only from the brilliancy and ex- 
quisite finish of her singing—which everyhody was 
prepared for who had heard her in the concert-room 
—hut from the animation, ease, and reality of her 
acting., A slight awkwardness in certain situations 
excepted, Mad. Sherrington was perfect mistress of 
her movements and gestures, every one of which 
seemed instict with purpose and meaning. That the 
lady had studied st:ge tactics off the stage we are 
bound to snppose, or she is indeed the most extraor- 
dinary and gifted actress who ever trod before the 
footlights. Regarding her déiut from any point of 
view, a greater acquisition than Mad. Sherrington 
has not been made by the English operatic stage for 
many years. Of Mr. Sins Reeves it is impossible to 
speak too highly. He was never in finer voice, never 
sang more magnificently, nor, in the course of his 
lengthened career, did he ever create a more profound 
impression. The music of Robin Hood is extremely 
varied, and whether as the sentimental lover wooing 
Marian, as the freeborn Saxon denouncing forcign 
oppression, or the doomed ontlaw in the gaol ,lament- 
ing his approaching fate, the singing of Mr, Reeves 
was equally admirable.—LZondon Musical World, Oct. 
13. 

On Monday night an audience less numerous than 
appreciative was entertained with an unusually fine 

rformance of Donizetti's always welcome (however 
somewhat hacknied) Lucrezia Borgia. The three 
chief personages were assumed by Mile. Titiens, Sig 
nor Ginglini, and M. Gassier ; and it must be admit- 
ted that the German, Italian, and French artists 
worked together as heartily, and. with as much con- 
sentaneousness of purpose, as if they had been 
compatriots, instead of belonging to three different 
countries. To complete the medley of nationalities, 
Mad. Lemaire, an Englishwoman, we believe, thongh 
married to a Belgian, stood forth as Gennaro’s faith 
ful friend, the vivacious Maffeo Orsini, and delivered 
the sparkling “ brindisi”’ with a great deal of anima- 
tion. 

Perhaps in not one of her parts, unless we except 
her magnificent Donna Anna, does Mile, Titiens sup 

rt the credit, now almost unanimously accorded 

, of being the worthiest claimant to the “ mantle 
of Grisi,” more triumphantly than in that of the 


wicked and passionate Duchess of Ferrara. She has 
all the personal, physical, and mental requisites for 
the characters, which she looks, sings, and acts alike 


ta . 

The Huguenois was to. ve given October 26th. 
Robin Hood was to be repeated on Saturday, Tnes- 
day, and Thursday, and is underlined to be given 
three times a week until further notice. The attrac- 
tion, so far from abating, appears nightly to increase, 
und there are literally no places to be obtained unless 
secured some days previously. 
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Robin Hood continues to draw immense audiences, 
and the interest the performances created on the first 
night increases with each successive repetition. As 
the music is heard oftener, its beauties become more 
apparent, and its purpose is rendered more distinct. 
This is the best compliment that could be paid to 
the opera, and proves that its merits are not superfi- 
cial, nor its attractions merely of the ad caplandum 
kind. So great indeed is the success, that it weak- 
ens in some respects the prestige of the alternate Ital- 
ian nights, and Mr, Sims Reeves, Mad. Lemmens- 
Sherrington, &c., now warble to more multitadinous 
ears than Mlle. Titiens and Signor Giuglini, even 
with the aid of Don Giovanni 

Lon Giovanni was given on Wednesday by the 
Italian company, the cast differing from that of the 
regular season in two essential particulars only, Mlle. 
Parepa appearing for the first time as Zerlina, and 
Herr Hermanns as the Commendatore. 

Royvat EnGiisn Orera.—The chief incident of 
the week has been the production of the Crowa Dia 
monds on ‘Tuesday evening. 

Dinorah was given for the first time this season, on 
Wednesday, and introduced Mr. Chapple, a barytone 
of provincial name, in the part of Hoel. Mr. Chap- 
ple may be congratalated on his first appearance. 
Uis voice, not powerful, is very agreeable in quality, 
and of considerable compass in the upper register, as 
the music of Hoel necessitates. He has evidently 
had stage experience, as he walks easily and without 
being constrained, and his gestures and movements 
are unforced. Some allowance must be made for a 
first appearance, but, taken altogether, the new bary- 
tone was a decided hit. The part of the male goat- 
herd was sustained by Miss Leffler, who sang the air 
written for Mad. Nanticr-Didée very charmingly. 
The young lady, however, must learn to infuse a lit- 
tle more vivacity into her action. A goatherd is not 
necessarily a tame person, more especially when ad- 
dressing his companion on so exciting a subject as 
that of love. Miss Leffler is a novice, and therefore 
we tender her our advice, hoping she will profit by it. 
Miss Louisa Pyne never sang more delightfully. 
She warbhled indeed like a lark, and gave the shadow 
song to perfection. Mr. Harrison’s Corentino is per- 
haps his best performance, hilarious without being 
obstreperous, humorous without coarseness, and 
quaint without queerness, to speak in Johnsonian 
phrase. 

Preorie's Paituarmonic Concerts.—A series of 
concerts under the above by no means unpretending 
title, was commenced last week at Exeter Hall, with 
a band of eighty agd a chorus of nearly two hundred 
performers, Dr, James Pech conducting. To bring 
together so large a cohort of voices and instruments, 
in all respects efficient, was a manifest difficulty, see- 
ing that all the available talent had been secured for 
the operas. The band includes some firstrate play- 
ers, among whom we may mention Mr, Willy, who 
presides over the first violins, and M. Lavigne, the 
eminent obocist. The chorus the first night were 
“all abroad ’’ in the finale to Lorely, but were more 
satisfactory in Mendelssohn's part-tong, “ O hills, O 
vales.”” The programme of the first concert, which 
we give fn ertéaso, will afford some idea of the sort 
of entertainment presented : 

Part I. 
Ovrevoanas ** Bay Bias”... 0.0 b6scvvsvicceveroccss Mendelssohn 
Part-Song; “ The Departure’. ..............65- " 


Concerto, violin, E minor. ............0eee eens 
M. Victor Buziou. 


ON RR en err besos 
Mad. Catharine Hayes. 
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Overture; “ Oberon”. .......... iv Tor ¥ 
Prelude; ** Robert le Diable”. ............. 0000008 Meyerbeer 
lntroducing the two favorite airs, ‘* Quand je quittai,” 

** Robert, tol que j'aime.” 
Mad. Catherine Hayes. 


Bele, Fiute ; “ Malbieek ™. .....cccvcstccoccscccecd .. Bucher 
Mr. Benjamin Wells. 
Waltz; “ Elisabethan”’..............45 soee¥e sees. Strauss 
Madrigal ; ‘* Down in a flowery wale’. ........-.00000 Pesta 
Overture ; * La Gazea Ladra”......... eoncecccsasees Rossini 
Paris. 


Oct, 18.—Sinee my last, Mad, Vandenheuvel-Du- 
prez has made her debut in another new part at the 
Grand Opera, that of Lucy in the Bride of Lammer- 
moor, and I may add that her success was in every 
way as complete as her warmest friends could desire. 
It is somewhat curious that the association of the 
name of Duprez with Donizetti’s opera dates as far 
back as the creation and production of the work it- 
self. It was written in 1835 at Naples, for Gilbert 
Duprez, and on the 9th of January, 1851, it was se- 
lected as the mediam for presenting Mlle. Caroline 
Duprez to the public for the first time in the Salle 
Tentadour, when she appeared side by side with her 
father, who resumed his old part of Edgar, in order 
to become sponsor at his daughter's theatrical initia- 





tion. The part of Lucy brought good fortune with 
it, good fortune then, which as might be expected, 
has not deserted it now that it is again essayed with 
matured talents and all the confidence gained by a 
series of successes. Mad. Vandenheuvel was re- 
called at the close of the mad scene, and also after 
the farewell duet with M. Michot, who was the Ed- 
gardo on the occasion. After a protracted delay and 
a succession of disappointments, Mad. Tedesco has 
at last made her appearance in Le Prophéte, and was 
warmly received by her admirers. 

At the Italian Opera./i Trovatore has been revived, 
and Mad. Penco made her first appearance this sea- 
son as Leonora, meeting with a most enthusiastic re- 
ception. Mad. Alboni, in Azucena, of strong pas- 
sions and swart and matronly beauty, shared the 
chief honors of the evening with the baritone Grazi- 
ari. M. Pancani, the new representative of Manri- 
co, had also cause to congratulate himself. Without 
the sweetness of Mario, or the vigor of Tamberlik, 
he is, nevertheless, a tenor of considerable merit, 
singing with taste and lacking neither power nor en- 
ergy. For some time past it had been announced 
that M. Calzado, the manager of the Italtan Opera, 
had obtained, or was about to obtain, a renewal of 
his privilege or license. The fact 1s corroborated by 
the official announcement that his privilege has been 
extended to October, 1861. It is said that Ronconi 
has been engaged for ten nights; if the news be true, 
the subscribers are fortunate. The Barbiere is an- 
nounced for the beginning of November, The cast 
will include Mad. Alboni, Gardoni, Badiali, Zucchini 
and Angelini. Mad. Alboni is also to appear in the 
Cenerentola, which has not been given these two years. 
Gardoni, Badiali, and Rucchini will be grouped 
around her. Two other operas are announced as 
shortly forthcoming, J! Matrimonio Segreto and Er- 
nani. MM. Pancani, Graziana and Angelini with 


Mad. Penco will play the principal characters in the | 


latter. 

There has been a paragraph current in the French 
papers lately, calling to mind the once celebrated 
flautist, Drouet, who, at an extremely advanced aze, 
now occupies the post of chapel master at Gotha. 
His name has chances of becoming historical. It 
was he who harmonized and orchestrated the new 
national air, ‘‘ Partant pour la Syrie,” which Queen 
Hortense had composed ; and it 1s said to have been 
his brother who, being postmaster at Ménéhould, 
recognized and arrested Louis XVI. during his 
attempted flight. The French government has been 
mindful of M Drouet’s title to its sympathies, and 
he has lately been presented by the Emperor with a 
snuff-box set in brilliants, the invariable form in 
which inserutably. enough Imperial gratitude or favor 
expresses itself. By what capric’ous fiction is it sup- 
posed that those who have deserved well of their 
country, or attracted the attention of the rulers of the 
world by their special merits, should be snuff-takers ? 
I suppose in royal minds there is a special signifi- 
cance attached to a snuff-box, as with the Red Indian 
the pipe is a direct allusion to peace. As the one 
talks of smoking the calumet of peace, the other 
would speak of their protegés as taking the snuff of 
distinction. But to retnrn to the venerable M. Drou- 
et, I believe he is now in England, on a visit to his 
son, who is educating at York. 

Mad. Miolan-Carvalho, who is back from her Ber- 
lin engagement, sang the other day at the church of 
Notre Dame de Grace, at Passy, on the occasion of 
the marriage of Mile. Amélie Heugel, daughter of 
your French contemporary and compeer, Le Ménés- 
trel, wiih M. H. Chevalier, the sculptor. The event 
was especially honored, and received the highest mu- 
sical sanction by the presence of Rossini and Auber. 
Both these great masters of their art expressed their 
admiration of Mad. Carvalho’s talents, as displayed 
in the Ave Maria of Gounod, in which she was ac- 
companied by the violinist Hermann. M. Lefebure 
Wély presided at the organ, and M. Nollet played 
the harp part. This was followed by a Salutaris, the 
composition of the former, and executed by his wife, 
the organ being taken by M. Auguste Durand.—Cor- 
of Lond. Mus. World. 


Napries.—The San Carlo opened the season with 
Rossini’s Semiramide. Auber’s Muette de Portici 
(Masaniello) and Meyerbeer’s Prophéte, are in rehear- 
sal, and will be given shortly. Neither opera has ev- 
er been heard in Naples. It will be interesting to 
behold Masanicllo treading his native stage for the 
first time. The performance of Auber’s masterpiece 
is expected to create an enormous sensation, and it 18 
to be produced with great magnificence. The revo- 
lution has done good to music at all events, and to 
the Terpsichorean art as well, if it be true that the 
Dancing Academy, abolished by the prudish Bour- 
bons (who also locked up the Venuses), is about to 
be reéstablished. 
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Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 
The old grey step by the cottage door. 
J. H. McNaughton, 25 


One of MeNaughton’s popular home-ballads, com- 
panion to ‘‘ When there’s love at home,” and ‘‘ My 
own fireside,” of which love of home is the principal 
subject. The airs are pretty and the piano-accompa- 
niment very easy. 


Go it while you’re young. Comic Song. 
T. G. Booth, 25 


Lively with a taking air. A good song, for gentle. 
men particularly. 
Reflection. (Abschied). Song. Francis Abt. 25 


One of the latest songs of this melodious composer. 
It will be found full worthy of the author of ‘‘ When 
the swallows homeward fly.” 


Just as Iam. Sacred Song. J. R. W. Harding. 25 
A ballad of fine sentiment, set to a fine melody. 


Instrumental Music. 


Dead March in “ Saul” and Peace, troubled soul, 
arranged for five or six instruments by Burditt. 60 


Sultan’s Polka and Lone starry hours, arranged 
for five or six instruments by Burditt. 60 


Arranged for Flute or Clarinet, Violins, Cornet and 
Bass, in an easy style, suitable for amateurs. 


La Nostalgie. (Longing for home.) Fantasia 
on Swiss Airs. Maurice Lee. 40 
A charming piece of very moderate difficulty, intro- 
ducing the prettiest of those widely known Tyrolean 
songs of home. A good piece for instruction. 


Lullaby. (Chant de berceau). By Von Weber. 
Transcribed. E. Henritz. 30 
Weber's charming Cradle-song, arranged as a bril- 
liant piano-piece. It will be much played, and please 
a miscellaneous company as well as the ‘“ Maiden’s 
Prayer,” especially if the air is known already. 


Rocky Point Quick March. 0. J. Shaw. 25 
A racy, spirited march, not difficult. 


Alessandro Stradella. F. Beyer. 30 
Anew number of Beyer’s Bouquet of Melodies. that 
favorite set, in which all the gems that opera-goers 
treasure, are introduced in an appropriate setting. 
Stradella, by Flotow, second only in reputation to 
“ Martha,” sparkles with pretty melodies. 


Ever blessed child rejoice. Duet from Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Athalia.” Transcribed O. Dresel. 25 
This will be a favorite nnmber of a series of melo- 
dies by Mendelssohn which Mr. Dresel has arranged 
for the piano. These are some of Mendelssohn’s most 
beautiful insplrations. They are not more difficult 
than the Songs without Words. 


Books. 
Tue Opera oF Der Fretscnutz. Arranged 
for the Piano Forte by Alfred Devaux. 2,00 


This is the fifteenth of Ditson & Co.’s Edition of 
Standard Operas. As the production of one of the 
most distinguished musical composers it is well known 
to our readers, while in reference to its typographical 
execution, it is sufficient to say that it is fully equal 
to that of the previous volumes of this elegint and 


popular series. 


Music sy Mar.—Music is sent by mail, the expense being 
about one cent on each piece. Persons at a distance will find 
the conveyance asaving of time and expense in obtaining sup- 
plies. Books can also be sent at the rate of one cent per 
ounce. This applies to any distance under three thousand 
miles; beyond that it is double. 
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